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WHEN FOUND— 


[8 preparing the present number of The Dickensian we have had 

the assistance of Mr. Wm. Miller, the Hon. Librarian of the 
Fellowship, and Mr. W. Glyde Wilkins, the President of the Pitts- 
burgh (U.S.A.) Branch, both of whom have placed their valuable 
collections of Dickensiana, so far as they pertain to Dickens and 
America, at our disposal, and we wish here to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to them and to express our thanks for their help. Our 
space being limited, however, many of the valuable and interesting 
items they sent have had to be held over for future use. 

* * * * * 

Our American number, we find, is looked forward to each year 
with much interest, for the reason that American items of 
Dickensiana are not very common in this country, and consequently 
it is very seldom they are met with through the ordinary channels. 
Particularly does this apply to illustrations, of which we are able 
to publish in our present issue some of curious interest. The one 
on page 209 illustrates an incident, the details of which have been 
made familiar by George Dolby in his story of the reading tours. 
The speculators in tickets on this occasion ‘’ were in front of the 
Steinway Hall,’’ he says, ‘‘ in full force, willing to sell at any price 
so as to ‘get out.’’’ It had been snowing all day, and they were 
afraid that they might get ‘‘left.’’ But the astute ones held on, 
and were rewarded at the last moment by getting as much as ten 
or twelve dollars for each ticket, ‘‘ thus realising as much as if there 
had been no storm.’’ The Hall was simply packed. 

* * * * * 

We had intended reprinting the whole of the excellent report of 
the dinner given to Dickens in Boston on February Ist, 1842, but 
have been compelled to hold over the latter portion of it for our 
September number. Long as it is, the version we give is a cur- 
tailed one from the Boston Morning Post, but it gives a verbatim 
report of the chief speeches, which, with the exception of Dickens’s, 
may be new to present-day readers, and give some idea of the en- 
thusiasm with which the novelist was greeted. His speech is to be 
found in the published volume, but in its present setting its points 
will be more readily grasped following the sentiments which in- 
spired it. 

x * x * x 

Mr. Charles Sessler, chairman of the Council of the Philadelphia 
Branch, who comes to London each year, generally times his visit 
for the Fellowship’s Summer Festival. Although he was here 
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on June 27th last, he was prevented from joining the party by his 
determination to acquire some rare Dickens items in the shape of 
three autograph copies of the novelist’s books. These were A 
Christmas Carol, The Old Curiosity Shop, and Barnaby Rudge, 
given by Dickens to his friend Lord Jeffrey. Each has the nove- 
list’s autograph inscription in it, and with The Old Curiosity Shop 
is the letter which accompanied it at the time. Mr. Sessler 
is to be heartily congratulated on his possession, to which we hope 
to refer on another occasion, and to reproduce the letter. 


* * * * * 


We have to thank Mr. William Miller for pointing out that 
the friend referred to in the second verse of the Poetical Tribute 
to Charles Dickens in our last issue was Daniel’ Maclise, and not 
W. M. Thackeray, as our footnote stated. Mr. Miller reminds us 
that Thackeray died in 1864, and the poet’s reference in the lines, 
““?Tis but a month we heard his voice lament his friend,’’ was to 
Dickens’s touching allusion to Maclise, his most intimate and constant 
companion, in his speech at the Royal Academy banquet, May 2nd, 
1870, the last public words spoken by the novelist. 


* * * * * 


We envy Mr. William Archer. He has just read for the first time 
The Uncommercial Traveller, and he offers his congratulations to all 
others who have got it still to read, for they have, he says, a great 
pleasure within their reach. In an article in The Morning Leader of 
July 2nd, which he heads “The Great Magician,” he speaks of the 
papers as containing some of “the brightest gems of the Dickens 
treasury ” and as giving ‘“‘ample evidence of a unique endowment, a 
vision of a faculty divine.” It must have been a good fairy that 
sent Mr. Archer to that book, for it is one of the novelist’s books that 
is very much overlooked, like his Reprinted Pieces and Sketches, for no 
other reason, perhaps, than that they are thought to be flotsam from 
his literary cargo. The Uncommercial Traveller papers are worthy of 
all the eulogy Mr. Arcacr expends on them, and if his article sends 
new readers to them, h: will have done a service. 


* * * * 


What can be described as a new Dickens discovery was recently 
made by Mr. H. C. Biron when turning over the books of a second- 
hand bookseller, in the shape of a copy of ‘“ Nixon’s Prophecies: the © 
Original Predictions of Robert Nixon, commonly called the Cheshire 
Prophet.” Dickensians need no reminding of Sam Weller’s remark 
to his father that he had “ been a-prophecyin’ away, very fine, like a 
red-faced Nixon, as the sixpenny books give picters on,” and 
although it is no news to them that the said reference was to the 
famous Cheshire prophet, it will be nevertheless welcome to learn 
that a copy of his “ Prophecies ” is extant. Mr. Biron has written an 
interesting article on his “find,” which appears in The National 
Review for July. 

Tue Eprror. 
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THE BOSTON DINNER TO CHARLES DICKENS * 


We should be well pleased to copy wm extenso, from the Boston 

Morning Post, the full report which that able and sprightly 
journal gives of the speeches made, and the toasts drunk at the 
dinner given by the young men of Boston, on the evening of the 
Ist of February, to Charles Dickens. We could well do this 
without violating our rule—never to publish anything in The New 
World which was not worth preserving. We are forbidden, how- 
ever, by the great length to which the report extends; for ample 
as our columns are, they would be strained too severely by ten of 
the Morning Post. 

The company consisted of about two hundred, including, be- . 
sides Mr. Dickens, as invited guests, Gov. Davis, Judge Warren, 
President Quincy of Harvard University, Washington Allston, 
T. C. Grattan, British Consul, George Bancroft, Richard H. Dana, 
sen., Franklin Dexter, Dr. Bigelow, and other distinguished gentle- 
men. 

The Hon. Josiah Quincy, jun., presided, and performed his 
duties with the most admirable tact and felicity. He was assisted 
by Dr. O. W. Holmes, George S. Hillard, Edward G. Loring, and 
J. T. Stevenson, Esqs. Speeches were made and toasts offered by 
the President, the Guest, E. G. Loring, Mr. Josiah Quincy, sen., 
the venerable President of Harvard University, George 8. Hillard, 
Thomas C. Grattan, her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, Richard H. 
Dana, author of ‘‘Two Years before the Mast,’’ Washington 
Allston, J. N. Stevenson, Franklin Dexter, George Bancroft, Hon. 
Jonathan Chapman, Mayor of Boston, Richard H. Dana, the poet, 
Rev. J. G. Palfrey, editor of the North American Review, Dr. J. 
Bigelow, Judge Warren, of Plymouth, W. H. Gardner, the Rev. 
Caleb Stetson, Mr. Clifford, of New Bedford, J. C. Park and 
George F. Minns. Two original songs were sung by Dr. O. W. 
Holmes and J. M. Field (“‘ Straws’’+), written for the occasion 
by the authors, each in his peculiar vein. Letters were received 
from invited guests, and read by the President, from Wm. H. 
Prescott, author of ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ Washington 
Irving, Dr. Moses Stuart, Judge Story, John Neal, Charles 
Sprague, N. P. Willis, and L. Gaylord Clark. Mr. Quincy’s 
opening address was eminently happy. We cannot be so unjust 
to our readers as to withhold from that portion of them, who 
may not yet have met with an account of the proceedings, that 
address or Mr. Dickens’s feeling and beautiful response. 

Gentlemen,—The occasion that calls us together is almost un- 
precedented in the annals of literature. A young man has crossed 
the ocean with no hereditary title, no military laurels, no princely 
fortune, and yet his approach is hailed with pleasure by every age 
and condition, and on his arrival he is welcomed as a long-known 
and highly valued friend. How shall we account for this recep- 
tion? Must we not at first glance conclude with Falstaff, ‘‘ If 


* The New World, New York, February 12th, 1842. 
+ ‘The Wery Last Obserwations of Weller Senior,” reprinted in last year’s 
American number of The Dickensian,—Ep1rTor. 
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the rascal have not given me medicines, to make me love him, Kl 
be hanged, it could not be else—I have drunk medicines.”’ 

But when reflection leads us to the causes*of this universal senti- 
ment, we cannot but be struck by the power which mind exercises 
over mind, even while we are individually separated by time, space, 
_ and other conditions of our present being. Why should we not 
welcome him as a friend? Have we not walked with him in 
every scene of varied life? Have we not together investigated, 
with Mr. Pickwick, the theory of Tittlebats? Have we not rode 
together in the ‘‘ Markis of Granby ”’ with old Weller on the box, 
and his son Samivel on the dickey? Have we not been rook shoot- 
ing with Mr. Winkle, and courting with Mr. Tupman? Have we 
not played cribbage with ‘‘the Marchioness’’ and quaffed the 
rosy with Dick Swiveller? Tell us not of Animal Magnetism. 
We, and thousands of our countrymen, have for years been eating 
and talking, riding and walking, dancing and sliding, drinking 
and sleeping, with our distinguished guest, and he never knew of 
the existence of one of us. Is it wonderful that we are delighted 
to see him and to return in a measure his unbounded hospitalities ? 
Boz a stranger! Well may we again exclaim with Sir John Fal- 
taff—‘‘ D’ye think we didn’t know you? We knew ye as well as 
him that made ye.”’ 

But a jovial fellow is not always the dearest friend, and although 
the pleasure of his society would always recommend the great 
progenitor of Dick Swiveller, the perpetual guard of the glorious 
Appollers, in a scene like this—yet the respect of grave doctors 
and of fair ladies prove there are higher qualities than those of 
a pleasant companion to recommend and attach them to our dis- 
tinguished guest. What is the charm that unites so many suf- 
frages? It is that in the lightest hours, and in the most degraded 
scenes which he has portrayed, there has been a reforming object 
and a moral tone, not formally thrust forth in the canvas, but 
infused into the spirit of the picture, with these natural touches 
whose contemplation never tires. 

With what a power of delineation have the abuses of his in- 
stitutions been portrayed! How have the poor-house, the jail, the 
police courts of justice, passed before his magic mirror, and dis- 
played to us the petty tyranny of the low-minded official.from the 
magnificent Mr. Bumble, and the hard-hearted Mr. Roker, to the 
authoritative Justice Fang—the positive Judge Starleigh! And 
as we contemplate them, how strongly have we realised the time- 
worn evils of some of the systems they revealed to our eyesight, 
sharpened to detect the deficiencies and malpractices under our own. 

The genius of chivalry, which has walked with such power 
among men, was exorcised by the pen of Cervantes. He did but 
clothe it with the name and images of Don Quixote de la Mancha 
and his faithful squire, and ridicule destroyed what argument could 
not reach. . 

This power belongs in an eminent degree to some of the personi- 
fications of our guest. A short time ago it was discovered that a 
petty tyrant had abused the children who had been committed to 
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his care. No long and elaborate discussion was needed to arouse 
the public mind. He was pronounced a perfect Squeers, and 
eloquence could go no further. Happy is he who can add a 
pleasure to the hours of childhood—but far happier he who, by 
fixing the attention of the world on their secret sufferings, can 
protect or deliver them from their power. 

But it is not only as a portrayer of public wrongs that we are 
indebted to our friend. What reflecting mind can contemplate 
some of those characters without being made more kind-hearted 
and charitable! Descend with him into the very sink of vice— 
contemplate the mistress of a robber—the victim of a murderer 
—disgraced without—polluted within—and yet when in better 
moments her natural kindness breaks through the cloud—when 
she tells you that no word of counsel, no tone of moral teaching 
ever fell upon her ear—when she looks forward from a life of 
misery to a death by suicide—you cannot but feel that there is no 
condition so degraded as not to be visited by gleams of a higher 
nature, and we rejoice that He alone will judge the sin who knows 
also the temptation. Again, how strongly are the happiness of 
virtue and the misery of vice contrasted! The morning scene of 
Sir Mulberry Hawk and his pupil brings out in strong relief the 
night scene of Kit Nubbles and his mother. The one in affluence 
and splendour, trying to find an easier position for his aching head, 
surrounded with means and trophies of debauchery, and thinking 
ze there would be nothing so snug and so comfortable as to die at 
once. The other in the poorest room, earning a precarious sub- 
sistence by her labours at the wash tub—ugly, and ignorant, and 
vulgar, surrounded by poverty, with one child in the cradle, and 
the other in the clothes basket, ‘‘ whose great round eyes emphati- 
cally declared that he never meant to go to sleep any more, and 
thus opened a cheerful prospect to his relations and friends,’’ and 
yet in this situation, with only the comfort that cleanliness and 
order could impart—kindness of heart, and the determination 
to be talkative and agreeable throws a halo round the scene, and 
as we contemplate it we cannot but feel that Kit Nubbles has at- 
tained to the summit of philosophy, when he discovered ‘‘ there 
was nothing in the way in which he was made, that called upon 
him to be a snivelling, solemn, whispering chap—sneaking about 
as if he couldn’t help it, and expressing himself in a most un- 
pleasant snuffle—but ‘that it was as natural for him to laugh as 
it was for a sheep to bleat, a pig to grunt, or a bird to sing.’ 
Or take another example, when wealth is attained, though by 
different means and for different purposes. Ralph Nickleby and 
Arthur Gride are industrious and successful; like the vulture, they 
are ever soaring over the field that they may pounce on the weak 
and unprotected. Their constant employment is grinding the 
poor, and preying upon the rich. What is the result? Their 
homes are cold and cheerless—the blessing of him that was ready 
to perish comes not to them, and they live in wretchedness to die 
in misery. What a contrast have we in the glorious old twins—- 
brother Charles and brother Ned! They have never been to 
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school, they eat with their knives (as the Yankees are said to do), 
and yet what an elucidation do they present of the truth that it 
is better to give than to receive. They acquire their wealth in the 
honourable pursuits of business. They expend it to promote the 
happiness of every one in their sphere, and their cheerful days 
and tranquil nights show that wealth is a blessing or a curse, 
as it ministers to the higher or lower propensities of our nature. 

He that hath light within his own clear breast 

May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 

Himself is his own dungeon. 

Such men are powerful preachers of the truth, that universal 
benevolence is the true panacea of life; and although it was a 
pleasant fiction of brother Charles, ‘‘ that Tim Linkinwater was 
born one hundred and fifty years old, and was gradually coming 
down to five-and-twenty,’’ yet he who habitually cultivates such 
a sentiment will, as years roll by, attain more and more to the 
spirit of a little child, and the hour will come when that principle 
shall conduct the possessor to immortal happiness and eternal 

outh. 
: If, then, our guest is called upon to state what are 
The drugs, the charms, 
The conjuration and the mighty magic 
He’s won our daughters with, 
well might he reply, that in endeavouring to relieve the oppressed, 
to elevate the poor, and to instruct and edify those of a happier 
condition, he had only “‘ held the mirror up to nature. To show 
virtue her own form—scorn her own image.’ That ‘‘ this was 
the only witchcraft he had used’’; and, did he need proof of 
this, there are many fair girls on both sides of the water who, 
though they may not repeat the whole of Desdemona’s speech to a 
married man, yet could each tell him 
That if he had a friend, that loved her, 
He should but teach him how to tell his stories, 
And that would win her. 

I would, gentlemen, it were in my power to present, as on the 
mirror in the Arabian tale, the various scenes in our extended 
country where the master mind of our guest is at this moment 
acting. In the empty school-room, the boy at his evening task 
has dropped his grammar, that he may roam with Oliver or Nell. 
The traveller has forgotten the fumes of the crowded steamboat, 
and is far off with our guest, among the green valleys and hoary 
hills of old England. The trapper beyond the Rocky Mountains 
has left his lonely tent, and is unroofing the houses in London 
with the more than Mephistopheles at his elbow. And, perhaps, 
in some well-lighted hall, the unbidden tear steals from the father’s 
eye, as the exquisite sketch of the poor schoolmaster and his little 
scholar brings back the form of that gifted boy, whose ‘“‘ little 
hand ’’ worked its wonders under his guidance, and who, in the 
dawning intellect of warm affections, was summoned from the 
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school-room and the play-ground for ever. Or to some bereaved 
mother the tender sympathies and womanly devotion, the touching 
purity of little Nell, may call up the form where dwelt that har- 
monious soul which, uniting in itself God’s best gifts, for a short 
space shed its celestial light upon her household, and then vanish- 
ing, ‘‘ turned all hope into memory.”’ 

But it is not to scenes like these that I would now recall you. 
I would that my voice could reach the ear of every admirer of 
our guest throughout the land, that with us they might welcome 
him, on this, his first public appearance, tc our shores. Like the 
rushing of many waters, it would come to us from the bleak hills 
of Canada, from the savannahs of the South, from the prairies of 
the West, uniting in an “‘ earthquake voice’’ in the cheers with 
which we welcome Charles Dickens to this new world. 

Mr. Quincy concluded with the following toast :— 

‘““ Health, happiness, and a hearty welcome to Charles Dickens.’’ 

This toast was received with tremendous applause. As soon 
as the cheering’ had subsided, Mr. Dickens responded with the 
following address, which he delivered in a warm, fluent and manly 
tone :— 

Gentlemen,—If you had given this splendid entertainment to 
anyone else in the whole wide world—if I were here to-night to 
exult in the triumph of my dearest friend—-if I stood here upon 
my defence to repel any unjust attack—to appeal as a stranger to 
your generosity and kindness as the freest people on the earth——I 
could, putting some. restraint upon myself, stand among you as 
self-possessed and unmoved as I should be alone in my own room 
in England. But when I have the echoes of your cordial greeting 
ringing in my ears—when I see your kind faces beaming a wel- 
come so warm and earnest as never a man had, I feel—it is my 
nature—so vanquished and subdued that I have hardly fortitude 
enough to thank you. If your President, instead of pouring forth 
that delightful mixture of humour and pathos, which you have 
just heard with so much delight, had been but a caustic, ill-natured 
man—if he had only been a dull one—if I could only have doubted 
or distrusted him or you—TI should have had my wits at my 
fingers’ ends, and, using them, could have held you at arms’ 
length. But you have given me no such opportunity; you take 
advantage of me in the tenderest point; you give me no chance 
of playing at company or holding you at a distance, but flock 
around me like a host of brothers, and make this place like home. 
Indeed, gentlemen, indeed, if it be natural and allowable for each 
of us on his own hearth to express his own thoughts in the most 
homely fashion, and to appear in his plainest garb, I have a fair 
claim upon you, to let me do so to-night, for you have made my 
home an Aladdin’s palace. You fold so tenderly within your 
breasts that common household lamp in which my feeble fire is all 
enshrined, and at which flickering torch is lighted up, that straight 
my household gods take wing, and are transported here. And 
whereas it is written of that fairy structure that it never moved 
without two shocks—one when it rose, and one when it settled 
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down—I can say of mine that, however sharp a tug it took to 
pluck it from its native ground, it struck at ence an easy and a 
deep and lasting root into this soil, and loved it as its own. I can 
say more of it, and say with truth, that long before it moved, or 
had a chance of moving, its master—perhaps from some secret 
sympathy between its timbers and a certain stately tree, that has 
its being hereabout, and spreads its broad branches far and wide—- 
dreamed by day and night of setting foot upon this shore, and 
breathing this pure air. And trust me, gentlemen, that if I had 
wandered here unknowing and unknown, I would—if I know my 
own heart—have come with all my sympathies clustering as richly 
about this land and people—with all my sense of justice as keenly 
alive to their high claims on every man whe loves God’s image— 
with all my energies as fully bent on judging for myself, and 
speaking out, and telling in my sphere the truth, as I do now, 
when you rain down your welcomes on my head. 

Our President has alluded to those writings which have been 
my occupation for séme years past; and you have received his 
allusions in a manner which assures me—if I needed any such 
assurance—that we are old friends in the spirit, and have been 
in close communion for a long time. 

It is not easy for a man to speak of his own books. I daresay 
that few persons have been more interested in mine than I; and 
if it be a general principle in nature that a lover’s love is blind, 
and that a mother’s love is blind, I believe it may be said of an 
author’s attachment to the creatures of his own imagination, that 
it is a perfect model of constancy and devotion, and is the blindest 
of all. But the objects and purposes I have had in view are very 
plain and simple, and may be easily told. I have always had, and 
always shall have, an earnest and true desire to contribute, as 
far as in me lies, to the common stock of healthful cheerfulness 
and enjoyment. I have always had, and always shall have, an in- 
vincible repugnance to that mole-eyed philosophy which loves the 
darkness, and winks and scowls in the light. I believe that virtue 
shows quite as well in rags and patches as she does in purple and 
fine linen. I believe that she, and every beautiful object in 
external nature, claims some sympathy in the breast of the poorest 
man who breaks his scanty loaf of daily bread. I believe that 
she goes barefoot as well as shod. I believe that she dwells rather 
oftener in alleys and byways than she does in courts and palaces; 
and that it is good, and pleasant, and profitable to track her out, 
and follow her. I believe that to lay one’s hand upon some of 
these rejected ones, whom the world has too long forgotten, and 
too often misused, and to say to the proudest and most thoughtless, 
these creatures have the same elements and capacities of goodness 
as yourselves; they are moulded in the same form, and made of 
the same clay; and though ten times worse than you, may, in 
having retained any thing of their original nature amidst the 
trials and distresses of their condition, be really ten times better 
—I believe that to do this is to pursue a worthy, and not useless 
avocation. Gentlemen, that you think so, too, your fervent greet- 
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ing sufficiently assures me. That this feeling is alive in the old 
world as well as in the new, no man should know better than I— 
I, who have found such wide and ready sympathy in my own dear 
land. That in expressing it, we are but treading in the steps 
of those great master spirits who have gone before, we know by 
reference to all the bright examples in our literature from Shake- 
speare downwards. 

There is one other point connected with the labours (if I may call 
them so) that you hold in such generous esteem, to which I cannot 
help adverting. I cannot help expressing the delight, the more 
than happiness, it was to me to find so strong an interest awakened 
on this side of the water in favour of that little heroine of mine, 
to whom your President has made allusion, who died in her youth. 
I had letters about that child, in England, from the dwellers in 
log houses among the morasses, and swamps, and densest forests, 
and deepest solitudes of the Far West. Many a sturdy hand, hard 
with the axe and spade, and browned by the summer’s sun, has 
taken up the pen and written to me a little history of domestic 
joy or sorrow, always coupled, I am proud to say, of interest in 
that little tale, or some comfort or happiness derived from it; and 
the writer has always addressed to me, not as a writer of books 
for sale, residents some four or five thousand miles away, but as a 
friend to whom he might freely impart the joys and sorrows of his 
own fireside. Many a mother—I could reckon them now by dozens, 
not by units—has done the like; and has told me how she lost 
such a child at such a time, and where she lay buried, and how 
good she was, and how in this or that respect she resembled Nell. 
I do assure you that no circumstance of my life has given me one 
hundredth part of the gratification I have derived from this source. 
1 was wavering at the time whether or no to wind up my clock, 
and come and see this country; and this decided me. I felt as if 

_ it were a positive duty, as if I were bound to pack up my clothes 
and come and see my friends. And even now I have such an odd 
sensation in connection with these things, that you have no chance 
of spoiling me. I feel as though we were agreeing—as indeed we 
are, if we substitute for fictitious characters the classes from which 
they are drawn—about third parties, in whom we had a ‘common 
interest. At every new act of kindness on your part, I say to 
myself—that’s for Oliver—I should not worder if that was meant 
for Smike—I have no doubt that it is intended for Nell; and so 
I become a much happier, certainly, but a more sober and re- 
tiring man, than ever I was before. 

Gentlemen! talking cf my friends in America brings me back 
naturally, and, of course, to you. Coming back to you, and being 
thereby reminded of the pleasure we have in store in hearing 
the gentlemen who sit about me, I arrive by the easiest, though 
not by the shortest course in the world, at the end of what I have 
to say. But before I sit down there is one topic on which I am 
desirous to lay particular stress. It has, or should have, a strong 
interest for us all, since to its literature every country must look 
for one great means of refining and improving its people, and one 
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great source of national pride and honour. You have in America 
great writers—who will hve in all time, ang are as familiar to our 

lips as household words. Deriving (which they all de m a greater 
or less degree, in their several walks) their inspiration from the 
stupendous country that gave them birth, they diffuse a better 
knowledge of it, and a higher leve for it all over the civilised 


world. I take leave to say, in the presence of some of these >. 


gentlemen, that I hope the time is not far distant when they, in 
America, will receive of might some substantial profit and return 
in England from their labours; and when we im England shall 
receive some substantial profit and return in America for ours. 
Pray do not misunderstand me. Securing te myself from day te 
day the means of an honourable subsistence, I would rather have 
the affectionate regard of my fellow-men than I would have heaps 
and mines of gold. But the two things do not seem to me-in- 
compatible. They cannot be, for nothing goed is incompatible 
with justice. There must be an internation’ arrangement m this 
respect ; England has done her part, and I am confident the time 
is not far distant when America will do hers. It becomes the 
character of a great country—firstly, because it is justice ; secondly, 
because without it you never can have and Keep a literature af 
your own. 

Gentlemen, I thank you with feelings of gratitude sach as are 
not often awakened and can never be expressed. As I understand 
it here to be the pleasant custom to finish with a teast, I would beg 
to give you— 

‘** America and England: and may they never have any division 
but the Atlantic between them.”” 


(Te be concluded.) 


THE READINGS OF MR. DICKENS * 


HE readings of Mr. Dickens cannot disappeint anyone who has 
any conception of what a reading must be. The natural ex- 
citement at the presence of so famous and beloved an author may 
very easily confuse &n ardent mind as to the character of the en- 
tertainment, and so lead to a Kind of disappointment like that 
which so many feel at the first sight of Niagara. It is only a water- 
fall, they say, after all. So it is only am author reading his story 
with wonderful dramatic art. But how wonderful the art is no 
one can understand until he perceives it. The reader, indeed, has 
the advantage of the perfect familiarity of the hearer with the 
scene he portrays. The mind and imagination and sympathy of the 
audience are set with the scenery of the play. The audience, more- 
over, is ready and eager to admire. But these admissions do not 
in the least affect the judgment which must pronounce Mr. Dickens’s 
reading the perfection of that art. 
A gentleman in full evening dress stands before you. He says 
in a veiled and not rich or sympathetic voice, with the Enclish 
tone and inflection, and with entire composure, that he will have 


* From Harper's Weedly, New York, December 39th, IST. 
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the honour to read to you, and he begins as it were in the same 
breath. It is very simple and expressive descriptive reading, and 
his right hand moves continually upon the wrist, slightly indicating 
actions or movements which are described. At length some one 
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speaks, Scrooge, perhaps, or Buzfuz, or Bob Cratchit. His voice 
his expression, his personality, are palpably there. The impression 
is vivid and complete ; and for an hour you live in the world of the 
story, hearing and seeing its persons, laughing, musing, tearful, as 
its varying aspects unfold ; and when at last the parent of Sam 
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Weller calls from the gallery in his fat, wheezy voice, ‘‘ Put it 
down with a we, my Lerd, put it down with a we,’’ you scarcely 
refrain from raising your eyes to see the jolly red face of the be- 
coated and bewrapped victim of vidders. 

Through the whole, the movement of the reader’s hands and 
body, although he stands generally quietly in one spot, and the mar- 
vellously modulated voice, and the shifting expressions of the face, 
never seem too much or too little, are indeed scarcely observed in 
themselves, and are but part of the means by which the spell is 
woven around the imagination of the listener. The reader never 
fails to resume the descriptive strain in the same tone, however 
rapidly it interchanges with the dialogue. He makes no points; 
he strains at no effects; and there is a perpetual consciousness of 
reserved power. Meanwhile, as you gage and listen, with all the 
full and eager absorption in the story, there is a half-consciousness 
of the intense interest with which you watch the man who created 
Sam Weller and Oliver Twist, and the innumerable company so 
familiar and so dear. 

The feeling with which the author is scrutinised is the homage 
of the heart to great genius greatly used. His stories are pleas for 
humanity. They are protests against popular and_ traditional 
wrongs. They sympathise with struggling poverty, with the out- 
cast, and neglected, and forlorn. They cherish the simple virtues 
that sweeten life like sunshine. They deal tremendous blows at 
hoary iniquity. Every school-keeping tyrant and miser in Eng- 
land winced when Nicholas Nickleby came, and scores of them 
cried out, ‘‘It isn’t I!’’ And how many and many and many 
a kinder word has been spoken, and loving look given, and generous 
deed done, because of this man’s written words! The pathos, the 
humour, the analysis, the insight, the experience, the power—these 
are noble gifts and qualities, and he shares them with others. But 
what other series of stories in any literature is so prodigious and 
various and efficient an illustration and enforcement of the essen- 
tial precept of Christianity—‘‘ Love one another ’’ ? 


cy 


-LAURA BRIDGMAN 


EADERS of American Notes will recall the enthusiasm which 
Charles Dickens felt in 1842 when he was confronted with the 
strange case of Laura Bridgman. The girl was blind, deaf and 
dumb ; almost the only sense which she possessed was that of touch. 
Dickens has described her in his own inimitable manner :—‘‘ There 
she was before me, built up, as it were, in a marble cell impervious 
to any ray of light or particle of sound, with her poor white hand 
beckoning to some good man for help that an immortal soul might 
be awakened.’? The Good Samaritan who came to her help was 
Dr. 8. G. Howe, of Boston, a pioneer philanthropist in the cause of 
the blind, and a zealous and unwearied worker for the desolate 
and oppressed in other directions. He founded the first American 
School for the Blind, and the extraordinary manner in which he 
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succeeded in awakening the faculties of this poor girl created half 
a century ago much scientific interest, not merely in the United 
States, but throughout Europe. 

Dr. Howe was born in 1801 and died in 1876. He was the hero 
of Whittier’s noble poem, and his long, blameless life from first 
to last was filled with untiring labour for the helpless. Apart from 
his services for the blind, the feeble-minded, and the slave, Dr. 
Howe was a remarkable man, who impressed America by his abso- 
lute unselfishness not less than by the force and charm of his 
personality. His biography was published some years ago, and now 
his daughter, Mrs. Richards, prints his ‘‘ Letters and Jour- 
nals ’’ in a large volume, and those of our readers who care to learn 
how he accomplished the task he set himself in regard to Laura 
Bridgman will find it all set out from his diary in these pages.* 


AMERICANS MAKE DICKENS A SPECTACLE 
A LETTER FROM MRS. J. L. MOTLEY TO MR. J. L. MOTLEY+ 


Boston, February 5th, 1842. 

. . . Dickens goes to-day, but has promised to return in June. I only 
had a glimpse of him in the street getting in and out of a carriage when 
he came to breakfast with Dr. Channing the other mcrning. I went to 
Miss Peabody’s, where he promised to go; instead of which, however, he 
went to bed and sent an apology, and disappointed the Paiges, who had 
prepared a magnificent dinner for him—half an hour after the dinner 
hour he sent an apology. He went to Lowell on Thursday, which he 
said was the happiest day he had passed in the country. He promised to 
go again, and Sam Lawrence promised to give him a party, and invite 
1,200 girls to meet him. Poor man, he is literally used up. He says in 
future he shall pursue a totally different course—shut himself up on par- 
ticular days, and see no one. He came to the country for particular pur- 
poses, all of which he has been obliged to forego thus far, for the sake of 
giving himself up as a spectacle. He says this second edition, this 
epitome of London, will never do; he must see something besides. He has 
been about among the poor with Waterstone and to the watch house twice. 
His mistake, I think, was in supposing he would see and hear and under- 
stand everything in six months; he ought to have given himself more 
time. Mrs. D. is to be confined, I] hear, which will hurry them home; 
he has four children. Somebody told me that the other evening, when 
he was obliged to stay at home from perfect exhaustion of body and mind, 
that a man inquired for him at the Tremont House, and, in spite of 
Dickens’s repeated refusals to see him, contrived to make his way into his 
parlour, where the pcor man was extended on the sofa; he remained an 
hour, and then requested Mr. D. to allow him to bring up his wife, who 
was waiting below. Dickens told him he really must excuse him, he 
was too ill to remain up any longer, and went to his room and threw 
himself on the bed. In spite of this, the man brought up his wife and 
passed another hour with Mrs. Dickens. Did you ever hear anything so 
disgusting? The women—not the common people, for that you could 
excuse—float round him in the streets, wait for him at corners, and 
Alexander’s room is crammed every day with girls and women, who call 


* “T,etters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe.”’ London: John Lane. 
+ Extract from ‘‘John Lothrop Motley and his Family.” 
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themselves ladies, to see him when he comes out of the studio. The other 
day he was absolutely obliged to force himself through the crowd, and one 
woman stepped before him and said to him: “Mr. Dickens, will you be 
kind enough to walk entirely round the room, so that we can all have a 
look at you?’’ This is one of the million things which I could tell you 
which makes me feel sometimes as if I should cry with mortification. 
Chapman’s invitation to him was the funniest :— 

“ Mr. Dickens, will you dine with me?”’ 

“T am sorry, I am engaged.” 

“ Will you sup with me?”’ 

“T am engaged.”’ 

“ Will you lunch with me?”’ 

“T am engaged.”’ 

“Will you breakfast with me?” 

“T am engaged.’’ 

“Well, will you sleep with me?” 

“ Thank you, with the greatest pleasure ; nothing could gratify me more 
than to accept an invitation to sleep.” 

Mrs. Dickens, they say, is entirely overcome with the enthusiasm her 
husband has created, and cannot speak of it without tears. If he comes 
again I shall dine with him at the Forbes’s. I have not been able to see 
him by fair means, and I could not by foul. The particulars of which 
I refer you to Ned’s letter and to the papers, for I take it for granted 
Col. J. must receive American papers. Almost everybody seems to agree 
that Hilliard’s was the best speech. The New Yorkers are giving a 
magnificent ball for him at the Park Theatre, and have been rehearsing 
tableaux from his books ever since he arrived. 


DICKENS AND JONATHAN CHAPMAN 


1 our corresponding number last year we reprinted under the 
above heading an extract from the Boston Hvening Transcript 
for June 30th, 1907, and a letter from Dickens to Jonathan Chap- 
man. Through the courtesy of Mr. W. G. Wilkins we are able 
to give the text of three letters addressed to Jonathan Chapman, 
which, with the other, came into the auction rooms at the time.— 
Epitor. 


: Carleton House, New York, Feb. 22nd, 1842. 

My dear Friend,—Here’s my hand, our appliance is complete. Let the 
sea never rise so high between us, we will rise higher, and when you come 
to England, we will have such walks and talks together as shall indem- 
nify us for years of separation. 

I am sick to death of the life I have been living here—worn out in mind 
and bedy—and quite weary and distressed. I have declined all future 
invitaticns of a public nature, and mean to be resolute from this time 
forth. I am a splendid illustration of the wisdom of the fable concerning 
the old man and his ass. Half the population take it ill if I go where I 
am asked, and the other half take it ill if I don’t, so I mean in future to 
consult my own wishes and those of no other person in this hemisphere. 

I have never in my life been so shocked and disgusted or made so sick 
and sore at heart as I have been by the treatment I have received here 
(in America, I mean) in reference to the International Copyright ques- 
tion. I, the greatest cock of the existing law alive, say in perfect good 
humour and disinterestedness (for God knows that I have little hope of 
its ever being changed in my time) that I hope the day will come when 
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writers will be justly treated, and straightway there fell upon me scores of 
your newspapers imputing notices to me the very suggestion of which 
turns my blood to gall; and attacking me in such terms of vagabond 
scurrility as they would denounce no murderer with. I vow to Heaven 
that the scorn and indignation I have felt under this unmanly and un- 
generous treatment have been to me an amount of agony such as I have 
never experienced since my birth. But it has had the one good effect 
of making me iron upon this theme, and iron I will be here and at home, 
by word of mouth and in writing as long as I can articulate a syllable or 
hold a pen, etc. 

I open my whole heart to you, you see! I write in such a spirit of con- 
fidence that I pour out all I have felt upon this subject, though I have 
said nothing in reference to it, even to my wife. This is a foretaste of 
what you have brought upon yourself. 

I shall be in Washington about the 6th or 7th of March. While I am 
there I will write you again; and I shall hope to see your handwriting 
before I go farther south. How I wish that you were not Mayor of Boston 
and could join us there, and travel with us until the end of May! 

Always your faithful and affectionate friend, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Carleton House, June 2nd, 1842. 

My dear Friend,—I am going up to Hudson for rest, and shall not 
return here until Monday. _ Though I have but a minute to spare, I 
cannot choose but answer your affectionate and warmly welcomed letter. 

I did receive that other communication from you, of which you speak. 
I am not ashamed to own it, although I have not written. I have 
answered a great many other letters. They were mere things, of course. 
But I always laid yours aside and said, “ This is quite another matter.”’ 
I won’t write him a trayeller’s hurried, commonplace note. I will wait.” 
Well, you know what waiting comes to under such circumstances. 

Besides, I have always said to my wife, “‘ He’ll come over to New York. 
I feel confident that he will dine with us on Monday, the 6th.’? When 
your letter was brought in, I plumed myself very much (before opening it) 
ou being so accurate, and I do assure you that for a moment I was quite 
sorry and disappointed. But to connect any such feelings with such a 
letter long was out of the question, so I brightened up again very soon, 
and am now quite radiant. 

The ocean can no more divide you and me than darkness can shut out 
heaven from a blind man. Were it twenty times as broad as it is, one 
could send a warm pressure of the hand across it, and I feel, besides, an 
inexpressible confidence that on one side of it or the other we shall meet 
again. 

"God bless you, my good fellow. In the happiness of home I shall only 
remember you the more earnestly, heartily and affectionately. I don’t 
know how extravagant I shall feel, or what extravagant things I do in 
the joy of heart with which I shall first stand among my household deities 
again. But I will tell you all about it from the midst of them, with 
God’s leave. 

I write, God Bless you, once more, as if that were a satisfaction. Who 
that has ever reflected on the enormous and vast amount of leave-taking 
there is in this life can ever have doubted the existence of another ? 

I have more than half a mind to write those three words of farewell 
again. But let this go without, for you know that it comes from 

Yours with all his heart, CuHartEs DICKENS. 


I cannot tell you how often I feel grieved at our not having dined to- 
gether, alone, on that day when we went to South Boston. And now it 
really weighs upon me, quite ‘heavily. 
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Broadstairs, Kent, August 3rd, 1842. 

My dear Friend,—I date this letter from a little fishing town on the 
sea coast, whither we have retired (according to our annual custom) for 
a couple of morths. It is a very delicious place, and I wish I could meet 
you on the beach in one of my long walks hereabouts. 

The receipt of your letter gave me inexpressible pleasure. I have read 
the lines in which you recall our parting many times—always with new 
interest, and a still more eager looking forward to that bright day when 
we shall meet again on this side of the ocean. For I make a point of 
taking it for granted that that day is to come, and is to come moderately 
soon. There is nothing like assuming a fact stoutly in such a case as 
this. The comfort is unspeakable. 

When we sat down in our own dear home again, we did just as you 
would have imagined. I never in my life felt so keenly as on the night of 
our reaching it. When we had expended ourselves upon the children, I 
hurried away to see Macready, who had had charge of them in our 
absence. He was sitting in a dark room by an open window, and had no 
idea who it was until I laid my hand upon his sleeve and spoke. Such a 
scen2 as we had then. I bustled off to see anothersmost intimate friend. 
He was dining out. Thereupon I drove to the place where he was dining, 
and, admonishing the servant not to say who it was, told him to carry in 
the message that a gentleman wished to speak to him. Guessing directly 
what it was, he came flying out of the house, got into the carriage, pulled 
up the window, and began to cry. We had gone a couple of miles before 
he remembered he had left his hat behind him. 

It weuld have been worth going anywhere—far less going where I have 
gained such friends as ycu—to feel the affection and attachment I have 
been made sensible of in ten thousand quiet ways since I came home. As 
to the pleasures of home itself, they are unspeakable. 

We found our darlings heartily well and delighted beyond all telling to 
see us. They were in bed, but we very quickly had them up, you may 
believe. Charley (our eldest boy) told his mother that he was “ too glad,” 
as indeed he was, for he soon afterwards fell into violent convulsions. 
Dr. Ellictson told us afterwards that the sudden joy had perfectly turned 
his brain and overthrown his system, and that he had never seen the like 
in a child. I can see him now from the window at which I am writing, 
digging up the sand on the shore with a small spade, and compressing it 
into a perfectly inipossible wheelbarrow. The cliffs keing high and the 
sea pretty cold, he looks a mere dot in creation. It is extraordinary how 
many hopes and affections we may pile up on such a speck, small as it is. 

I have decided on writing an account vf my journeyings in America, 
and am at this moment busily engaged upon the book. It will be pub- 
lished in a couple of volumes—whether in October (I hope) or November 
geet shall be very curious and eager to get your first letter after read- 
ing it. 

As I fear I may miss the next packet, even at the best. I must make 
this a very short epistle. But as I never should feel, though I made it a 
mile long, that T had said anything I want to say, I have the least scruple 
in closing it. Mrs. Dickens desires her best regards to yourself and Mrs. 
Chapman. The children, hearing us speak of you, look very hard at this 
sheet of paper and repeat the message. So I will add Mary’s love and 
Katy’s and Walter's, and take upon myself the responsibility of sending 
Charley’s also. God Bless you. : 

Ever believe me, affectionately your friend, CHARLES DICKENS. 
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CHARACTERS AT DICKENS’S READINGS. 


Reproduced from “ Harper's Weekly,” New York, April 25th, 1868. 


1.—The appreciative hearer, determined to show his enthusiasm. 


2.—The inquisitive hearer, who wishes to see the man that all the papers 
are talking about. 


3.—The spooney hearers, listening to ‘‘ Dora and her Doady.”’ 


4.—The Fellow-Author, who wonders if he is recognised and read by 
Mr. D. 


5.—The swindled hearer, who insists on relating his grievances. 
6.—The suggestivesthearers—‘‘ Why, he looks like his own Dick Swiveller !”’ 
1 
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LXVIII 


FAREWELL TO DICKENS 
By F. J. PARMENTER 


LD SOL’S impatient coursers, Boz, have brought the rapid hour 
0 When I, who erst your welcome sang, a farewell note must pour. 
The time allows a parting word, and brief the strain must be, 

For yonder lies the ready ship to bear you o’er the sea; 
Nor may we hope that here again with nimble foot you’ll tread 
So lightly o’er the crowded stage, to tell us “ Marley’s dead! 


Well, we have met-you facé to face, have heard you read your best, 
While laurel decked your ample brow—that famous rose your breast. 
We’ve hung enraptured on your voice as its mysterious spell 

Waked into life the pleasant forms we’ve loved so long and well: 
We see Bob Cratchit at his board; we see his winsome wife 

The pond’rous pudding proudly bear—her “ great success’’ in life! 
We hear with sympathetic joy (Oh, may we hear them long!) 

The plaintive tones of Tiny Tim: flow heavenward in song, 

And when he breathes his earnest prayer for God to bless each one, 
Who envies not the happy group such blessing rests upon? 

K’en sordid Scrooge is overcome; his moistened eye grows dim 
While pleading with his Spirit-guide to watch o’er Tiny Tim. 

Was ever sermon more sublime, or ethics ever fraught 

With more of love and charity, or more divinely taught? 


But change the scene—let humbled Scrooge pursue his new career, 
And turn te where the Cricket chirps, the heart of Dot to cheer— 
Ah, charming Dot! thy winning ways almost persuadeth me 

_ To seek among thy sisterhood for one resembling thee. 
What dreams of sweet domestic joys thy lovely presence brings 
To lonely hearth of bachelor, where never cricket sings. 


Who paints with-such rare truthfulness the scenes of lowly life? 
Who ever flung so many charms about a peasant’s wife? 
K’en Wilkie’s pencil never bade the speaking canvas tell 

The “simple annals of the poor ’’ so exquisitely well. 

How plainly to the mental eye each life-like scene appears, 

And how we catch the Carrier’s fate with mingled hopes and fears; 
We hear the faithful Cricket chirp, the precious baby cry; 

We even*see the busy Cart and Boxer dashing by. 

And how we melt with sympathy to see Old Caleb make 

A palace of his wind-swept hut for poor blind Bertha’s sake! 

God pardon thee, thou fond old man! Such guile is little less 
Than virtue, in a breast like thine, that knows not selfishness ! 

If aught but simple truth offend the searching glance of Heaven, 
Deceit that calms a broken heart may surely be forgiven. 


But, hark! I hear the pleasant “Chimes” come pealing on the way ; 
“Dearly, Dearly,’ say the “Bells,” repeating Lillian’s prayer ! 

And yonder is the bright-eyed Meg, as fair a maid as e’er 

The holly wove at Christmas-tide to deck the parting year; 
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And see, beside the joyous girl, the gladdened father stands, 
Her glowing face the while compressed within his toilsome hands! 
Lives there a philosophic Cute on such a scene would frown, 
And seek to elevate mankind by putting feeling “down’’? 


Yes; there be they, and not a few, whose cold dry hearts would check 
Those bursts of tender passion that ennoble Trotty Veck. 

Ah, Toby Veck, “‘a good heart keep,’’ repress that heavy sigh ; 

Thou hast in such a daughter’s care what gold can never buy! 
Indeed, you “ have some business here,’’ for God is over all, 

And loves thy humble hearth above the gloss of Bowley Hall! 


O Boz, thou good Samaritan! those Christmas Tales of thine, 
In breasts a sordid world has bruised, distil the oil and wine! 
And either sex, and every rank, brisk Youth and hoary Age, 
Like Christian, feel their burden drop as they peruse thy page. 

IT own my debt; and while I live my love will not conceal 

For him who rings the Christmas Bells with such a glorious peal! 
Who spreads a feast for Toil and Want, and bids the proud go see 
If wealth and rank taste purer joys than honest poverty ; 

Who strikes with wondrous power the chord each human breast within, 
Whose throb is Nature’s n:agic touch that makes the world akin. 
He who has made so many blest, whose wit and pathos move 

The sternest souls to tenderness is worthy of our love 

And long may you deserve it, Boz—long may you live to find 

How greatly genius, moralised, can benefit mankind. 

We wept when noble Thackeray exchanged the laurel wreath 
That bound his manly forehead for the cypress crown of Death; 
We grieve that classic Lytton’s pen of late has nothing writ, 
And ask that polished son of Song, “ What will he do with it?” 
But while we mourn the twofold loss, our hearts do not forget 

That on thy cheek and breast, dear Boz, the rose is blooming yet! 
And oh! we trust that tireless brain, now in meridian glow, 
May long retain its present might, and never fall below; 

And e’er the summer’s leaf is twirled in Autumn’s frolic wind, 

To us be borne fresh evidence of that exhaustless mind. 


We hope you’ve passed a pleasant time, and, as we Yankees say, 
Who always have an eye to gain, that you have “ made it pay.”’ 
Our country’s feasts and finances in every town you’ve seen, 

And doubtless know which you prefer—our canvas back or green; 
But as you've made a fair return, whatever your success, 

I’m sure there beats no honest heart can wish it had been less. 
So, farewell, Boz, take home our love; and don’t forget to tell 
John Bull that Brother Jonathan has used you passing well. 
Though oft we disagree with John, and vent an angry word, 

We’d sooner grasp his burly hand than cross with him the sword; 
However wide our views may be, whiche’er may have the right, 
We’d rather pledge him in a glass than meet him in the fight; 
But not from fear, as John will own; but that we ne’er forget 
The blood that warmed him into life throbs in our bosoms yet! 


[In last year’s American number we printed the set of verses written 
by F. J. Parmenter in anticipation of Dickens’s second visit to America. 
The above poem appeared in Harper’s Weekly, April 25th, 1868, on the 
occasion of Dickens leaving the country. | 
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DICKENS’S FAREWELL DINNER 


ie a letter to the editor of the Brooklyn Daily Standard Umon, 
in April, 1909, Mr. James Pooton says :— 

The eighteenth of this month was the forty-first anniversary of 
the great banquet given by the leading journalists of the United 
States to Charles Dickens just before his final departure from this 
country, and about two years before his death. 

I was present as the representative of the New York News Asso- 
ciation, of which I was president, and which, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, has been known as the United Press. 

Yes, it was a great night. Forty-one years ago the man who had 
cheered the firesides of Christendom, strengthened the brotherhood 
of man and added to the gaiety of nations, was banqueted at Del- 
monico’s by his brethren of the American press. 

The banquet, which took place on April 18th, 1868, was on the 
eve of Mr. Dickens’s departure for home, after giving readings from 
his works. His trip was a continuous ovation, showing clearly that 
no trace of ill-feeling existed on account of what he had written 
about us in American Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit, which at the 
time when written had somewhat wounded our perhaps too sensitive 
national self-esteem. 

The invitation to Mr. Dickens was worded in a most cordial spirit, 

‘and was promptly accepted by him in the charming language so 
characteristic of the man. 

I had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Dickens’s reading at. Stein- 
way Hall, and I had the greater pleasure of being present at the 
banquet. 

There were about two hundred guests, and Horace Greely pre- 
sided, having Mr. Dickens at his right. Among the guests were: 
Henry J. Raymond, Whitelaw Reid, William H. Hurlburt, Samuel 
Bowles, George William Curtis, James Parton, Murat Halstead, 
Charles Eliot Norton, John Russell Young, Charles Nordhoff, Gen. 
Joseph R. Hawley, Prof. E. L. Youmans, Rev. Henry M. Field, 
Edmund C. Stedman, Franklin J. Ottarson, Augustus Maverick, 
Thomas Nast, S. S. Conant, Alexander K. McClure, Lester 
Wallack, James H. Hackett and Leonard W. Jerome. All are now 
dead except Mr. Reid. 

Although suffering somewhat from illness, Mr. Dickens looked 
supremely—yes, radiantly—happy. And dear old Horace, his face 
“was a perfect study. It was, as Dickens said about one of his char- 
acters, “‘ One vast, substantial smile.’’ As he fairly beamed on Mr. 
Dickens in the exuberance of his almost boyish display of good 
spirits, and Mr. Dickens reciprocated the kindly glances, the faces 
of these two wonderful men made a picture never to be forgotten by 
anyone fortunate enough to witness it. It almost seemed to realise 
the sentiment from the play of ‘‘ Ingomar ’’—‘‘ Two souls with but 
a single thought, two hearts that beat as one.”’ 

Most of those who attended this great banquet have crossed the 
““ Great Divide,’’ but the survivors can well say :— 
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“?Twas truly a meeting of dear ‘ Mutual Friends.’ 
Did not a meeting like this make amends? ”’ 


Of all those present only about seven survive. 

The following verses, written by me, were recited at the anni- 
versary of the dinner at the New York Press Club by Mr. Charles HH 
Govan, the well-known lecturer and elocutionist :— 


There’s the Dickens to pay. 


‘‘There’s the Dickens to pay! ”’ 
At the Press Club to-day— 

The ladies are here (‘‘ To a man ’’) ; 
They are happy and gay, 

For ‘‘ ’tis good as a play ”’ 

To hear our dear Brother Govan. 


He can do it so well 

When he talks about ‘‘ Nell,’’ 
And Dickens’ creations galore, 
Not a word will be missed, 

And, like Oliver Twist, 

We all will be ‘‘ asking for more.”’ 


Now, I tell the dear girls, 

As they twist their front curls 
And glance at our bachelors, shy, 
Each “‘ Barkis is willing,’’ 

His soul you are thrilling— 

Just see, by the glance of his eye. 


They may talk about ‘‘ Squeers,’’ 

But to me it appears 

That he was not in it at all— 

’Tis the ladies, my boy, 

Who so dearly enjoy 

The way they can ‘‘ Do-the-Boys all.’’ 


‘“ Great Expectations ’’ they raise, 

But I say to their praise— 

Not in a “‘ Pickwickian sense ’’— 

That the joy of our lives 

Are our sweethearts and wives— 

We'll have them, and blow the expense! 


A NEW BRANCH OF THE FELLOWSHIP 


A yew Branch of the Dickens Fellowship was inaugurated on July 
11th at the Southend Technical Institute, to be known as the 
Southend and District Branch, with Mr. William Miles, 26, Anerley 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, as Hon. Secretary. An account of the 
meeting is given on another page. 


{ Sea 
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DICKENS AND HIS AMERICAN FRIENDS * 


Hi has been apparent from his first (or rather, his second) en- 
counter with the Custom House officials, and the several gentle- 
men who sailed to meet him in Boston Harbour, that Mr. Dickens is 
to find no diminution in the number, and, we fear, little change 
in the humour, of his friends in America. They have already 
appeared equally as numerous and as violently demonstrative as 
they were 25 years ago, and they promptly began the siege of his 
quarters as soon as he was safely esconced therein. But Mr. 
Dickens, if we are to believe the telegrams from The Hub, is wiser 
in this age and generation than he was in the previous one, and 
does not intend to be at once bored out of humour, and deceived 
as to the American character by that class indigenous to every soil, 
and to be found in every society which thrusts itself umasked and 
uncalled on every distinguished individual who visits us, be he 
Lord, Snob, or Genius. To the multitude ‘who endeavoured to 
invade, in platoons, his quarters at the Parker House, Boston, 
it is reported that he wisely answered, ‘‘ Not at home.’’+ 

Any one can imagine, as our artist has, the style of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean friends’’ who endeavoured to thrust themselves upon Mr. 
Dickens. They are doubtless the identical representatives of the 
identical classes whom he encountered on his first visit, and whom 
he has described, not in the American Notes at which we so 
foolishly grumble, but in that broader satire on our peculiarities, 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Of course his first visitor was the pre- 
eminently American newsboy with the identical Sower, full of the 
same slang and abuse with which he was greeted on his first advent. 
Papers of that style, Colonel Diver to edit them and Jefferson 
Bricks to report for them, are no more likely to die out than are 
the race of newsboys; and many such have ere this heard ‘‘ Mark 
Tapley’’ or Mr. Dolby answer through the keyhole, ‘‘ Not at 
home.’’ The country can still muster any number of youthful ~ 
Pograms of the South, equally economical of soap and extravagant 
of hair, who will ruminate as seriously over their tobacco-plugs 
as did their great original, and who, in lieu of having slavery and 
other ‘‘institootions ’’ to talk about will, if permitted, tell this 
‘morbid British hater of the institootions of our country ”’ all 
about ‘‘ the oppressions of the Chivalry,’’ and renew their allusions 
to ‘‘ Repudiation.’’ The ‘‘ Jineral Fladdocks’’ are multiplied by 
dozens, and Mr. Dickens will hardly be able to turn a corner of 
the street without encountering one, looking as important “‘as if 
the city were in a state of siege, and no other general to be got 
for love or money.’’ The ‘‘ Edens ’’ and the ‘‘ Mr. Scadders ’’ and 
‘“‘ Chollops ’’ are no longer to be found along the Mississippi; Mr. 
Dickens will have to make a visit toward the western end of the 
Pacific Railroad to encounter the genuine Scadders and Chollops ; 
but the “‘man and the brother ’’ can be seen in his old abiding- 


* Reprinted from Harper's Weekly, New York, December 21st, 1867. 
+ The cartoon illustrating this incident appeared in the American number 
of The Dickensian for 1903.—Eprror. 
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place, though under very changed circumstances from those under 
which he first encountered him. He need journey no further than 
New York to find ‘‘ Major Pawkins”’ in all his glory and impor- 
tance, regulating ward 
elections and imagin- f—__ 
ing himselfa Bismarck, |= —- —~ ——— - 
controlling the des- 
tinies of the nation. 
He will find “ mothers 
of the modern Gracchi” 
and LL’s in any quan- 
tity in all parts of the 
country, including 
Boston; and in short, 
if he is to keep open 
house, it will go hard 
if his old friends whom 
he immortalised in 
Chuzzlewit are not 
among the first to 
turn up. 

But it appears Mr. 
Dickens intends this 
time to study American 
character at his leisure 
and not by wholesale. 
He is to choose his 
acquaintances. We are 
heartily glad of it; we 
trust that Covolonel 
Diver, Mr. Brick, Mrs. 
Hominy, and Mr. Po- 
gram will keep or be 
keptin the background, 
and we may hope that 
Mr. Dickens’s new Ame- | 


rican Notes and novels EGE CUM OL aC Een 

in which he is to 

paint the changes of WHERE DICKENS STAYED ON HIS ARRIVAL IN 
the past quarter of a AMERICA IN 1867 


century will contain 
fewer uncomfortable facts and more agreeable characters than did 


his former ones. 


DEATH OF W. MOY THOMAS 


Just as we vo to press we learn of the death of Mr. W. Moy 
Thomas, another of the Vice-Presidents of the Dickens Fellowship, 
at the age of 82. Mr. Thomas was one of the staff of Household 
Words, and was introduced to Dickens by Justice Talfourd. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S LAST HOME 


F all the homes of Dickens, the one he loved most and the one 
most intimately associated with his work and life is Gad’s 
Hill Place. It is the one, too, that should some day become 
national property as has obtained in respect to othe? of England’s 
great men. At the present time it is owned by Mr. F. L. Latham, 
who, realising the nature of his possession, and holding the same 
reverence for the memory of the man who made its fame world- 
wide, throws it open to public inspection on Wednesdays between 
2.15 and 5 p.m.. And many a pilgrim from every part of the globe 
finds his or her way there, and, we feel sure, appreciates the con- 
cessions of the owner. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Edwin Harris, that painstaking 
and enthusiastic Dickensian, of Rochester, to write the history* of 
the house and to publish it in such an attractive form. In a chatty 
narrative Mr. Harris traces the story of Gad*s Hill and its his- 
toric associations, and then deals with it as it pertains to Dickens 
and his life there. He then, like the good and trustworthy guide 
he is, takes the reader all over it in turn. The grounds and their 
intimate connections with the novelist’s books and family are first 
dealt with, and then the interior, room by room, telling all that can 
be desired of him in so brief a space. 

The book is fully illustrated from photographs, which include 
‘“The Rosary,’’ ‘‘ The Wilderness,’’ ‘‘ The Hall,’’ ‘‘ The Study,’’ 
‘“The Drawing-room,’’ ‘“‘ The Dining-room,’’ and many other 
pictures. The whole makes a delightfully charming souvenir which 
thousands may wish to possess. It is dedicated to Miss M. C. 
O’Neill, of Chester, Pa., U.S.A., whom we have reason for be- 
lieving will cherish her copy in memory of her visits to Dickens- 


land. 


A NEW GUIDE TO BROADSTAIRS 


ie is not often one comes across a guide to a seaside town that can 

be read as a piece of literature, but Mr. H. C. Johnson, the 
author of the tastefully produced “Sunny Broadstairs,” can be 
congratulated upon having accomplished such a thing. It is styled 
“Official Guide of the Broadstairs and St. Peter’s Advancement 
Association,” and can be had for the asking of the Hon. fecretary, 
Mr. Hugh Sihith, at, the offices, St. Peter’s Road, Broadstairs. 

Mr. Johnson, being an ardent Dickensian, makes the most of the 
Dickens associations with the town, and whilst not labouring the 
point in any obtrusive way, tells all that is to be known in an 
interesting manner. ‘There are twelve artistic coloured pictures, one 
of which is ‘“‘ Bleak House,” as it was when called “ Fort House,” and 
a view of the bay from Dickens’s old house. Everything that one 
can want to know about “Our English Watering Place” is to 


* “ Gad’s Hill Place and Charles Dickens.’”’ By Edwin Harris. Illustrated. 
Rochester: Edward Harris & Sons, 2s. 6d. 
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be found between these two bright green covers. There is one slight 
error which may be corrected in future editions. Mr. Charles 
Dickens, son of the novelist, was not a K.C. It is Mr. Henry 
F. Dickens, his younger brother, who has that distinction. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
ORIGINAL GREAT WHITE HORSE, IPSWICH 


Sir,—I regret to see from Mr. Glyde Wilkins’s letter in your last 
number that my sins have found me out. 

The view of the Great White Horse at Ipswich published in The Crown 
was contributed by me without sufficient investigation. The original of 
the drawing was lent me by Mr. Harrison, the proprietor of the Hotel 
just previously, and I accepted it as correct without knowing its history. 
Since then I find that it was supplied to him to fill a want under sus- 
picious circumstances. I have therefore long since discarded it as an 
imaginary drawing, and you will observe that it does not find a place in 
my topical edition of “ Pickwick’’ published by Chapman & Hall last 
year. 

Personally I have no doubt that there was only one widening of the 
street, and that the present building is the one visited by Dickens in 
1835. Therefore Mr. Piper’s statement in his history of the town in 
1830 would be correct. 
: Yours very truly, 
35, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. C. Van Noorpen. 
July 11th, 1910. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 

Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But wt will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE tf 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—The demand for 
Surgical Aid Jetters having been greatly increased of late, the Committee 
will feel obliged if members will kindly assist in obtaining them and for- 
warding the same to the Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Miss E. M. Miniken. 
Members are also reminded that the financial year of the Guild closes on 
August 31st, and many annuai subscriptions are still unpaid. They 
should be forwarded to Miss Miniken as soon as possible. 


HULL.—The second annual outing of the Branch took place on July 
2nd, when a party of eighty members and friends journeyed to Knares- 
boro. The party was accompanied by Mr. Frank Bacon (President), 
Mr. H. B. Browne, M.A., and Mr. Mortimer Petty, B.A. (past Presi- 
dents of the Fellowship). The stormy weather in the morning did not 
damp the spirits of the Hull Dickensians, who seem to be imbued with 
the virtues of Mark Tapley, and “come out strong under circumstances 
that would n-ake other people miserable.’? A most welcome change in 
the weather had taken place by the time Knaresboro was reached. Much 
of the success of the outing was due to a sub-committee, who had made a 
special journey to Knaresboro previously and arranged a capital pro- 
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gramme. This was carried out in its entirety. Afternoon tea was par- 
taken of at the High Bridge Hotel immediately on arrival. Afterwards 
parties were made up for boating, visiting the Dropping Well, Castle, 
and other places of historical and topographical interest, returning 
again to the same hotel for “high tea.’’ Knaresboro is an ideal place 
for such outings, and the charming surroundings looked their best during 
the fine weather which prevailed. 


SOUTHEND.—A new Branch was inaugurated at Southend on July 
11th in the Lecture Hall of the Technical Schools there, to be known 
as the “ Southend and District ’’ Branch. The Mayor (Councillor W. R. 
King, J.P.) presided over an excellent attendance. He was supported by 
Mr. Wm. Miles, the founder of the Branch, and the following members 
of the Council of the Fellowship from London :—Messrs. W. Dexter, 8. 
Marriott, B. W. Matz, W. Miller, and F. J. Staff. The Mayor briefly 
addressed the meeting, and read an interesting letter from the Vicar of 
Southend, the Rev. F. Dormer Pierce, in support of the project, and 
Mr. Miles read similar letters from leaders of all denominations and of 
other notable residents. He then formally proposed the Branch should 
be inaugurated, which was carried unanimously. 

The Mayor accepted the position of first President, and the following 
were elected Vice-Presidents:—Mr. E. H. Draper, J.P., Councillor C. 
Hubbard, J.P., Councillor Dr. Chas. Forsyth, Rev. D. E. James, M.A., 
Mr. R. W. Grace, Rev. Jas. MecCleery, Mr. J. Hitchcock, Rev. F. 
Dormer Pierce, B.A., W. G. Nightingale, Mr. G. A. O’Meara, Rev. A. 
Curnock, Rey. J. W. George, and Dr. J. Hinks. Mr. Wm. Miles was 
elected Hon. Secretary and Mr. Popham Hon. Treasurer, whilst the 
following ladies and gentlemen were elected as the committee :—Messrs. 
W. A. Coulson, H. W. Cooper, J. W. Leighton, W. Beecroft, J. W. Page, 
F. J. Twigg, J. Cuels, Mrs. Draper, Mrs. Miles, Mrs. Popham, Miss R. 
Chaplin, Miss D. Jones and Mrs. Lee. Duving the evening Messrs. 
Dexter, Marriott and Matz addressed the meeting on the objects and 
sims of the Fellowship, and there is every reason to believe that the 
new Branch will be a strong and enthusiastic one. Fifty members were 
enrolled. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


“4 BOOKS. 


‘Sunny Broadstairs,’ edited by H. C. Johnson. Illustrated. Broad- 
stairs: Hugh Smith, St. Peter’s Road. Gratis. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“A Dickens Discovery.” Glasgow Evening Times, July 2nd. 
“The Great Magician’’ (Charles Dickens and “The Uncommercial 
Traveller"). Morning Leader, July 2nd. 
7 ; DN ase Parallel,” by C. M. Neale. Bury and Norwich Post, 
uly 5th. 
“ Dickens and Hull.” Hull Datly Matl, June 29th. 
“A Red-faced Nixon,” by H. C. Biron. National Review, July. 
“ Written in a Library: a Tale of Two Cities,” by C. W. Bristol Times 
and Mirror, July 9th. = 
“Dickens and the R.A.M.” Westminster Gazette (Here, There and 
Everywhere), July 15th. 
‘Dickens and East Anglia.”’ (Illus.). By Darby Stafford. Great Thoughés, 
July 16th. ; 


\ MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK 


” used as a device on the Preliminary Announcement 
of the Publication of the Periodical. 
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